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NORMS, ATTITUDES, AND PROCEDURES 


T has always been difficult to bring reflection, attitude, and ac- 

tion together in one pattern. The tendency has been to empha- 
size some one of the three at the expense of the other two. The 
attempt is made here to synthesize them in one formula and yet 
leave them separate and distinct. 

The question of norms comes first. Two dominant concepts re- 
garding this subject have ruled from the beginning. Ducasse 
states that norms are arrived at ‘‘directly by induction from spon- 
taneous disapprovals or approvals’’—if norms are derived de- 
ductively they come from some ethical theory whose validity has 
already been well tested.t On the other hand ‘‘norm’’ is often 
interpreted to mean an ideal standard which is used to orient hu- 
man behavior. 

Without taking issue with either of these outlooks but including 
both it is possible to define a norm as a variable which points to a 
limiting concept in either direction. When a norm is viewed from 
the standpoint of its movement from one particular term to another 
within itself, the method used is empirical. When it is considered 
from the viewpoint of its infinite extension toward an ideal and 
the opposite of that idea], or of its character as such, distinguished 
from other parts of experience, the method employed is intuitional 
and deductive. Both conceptions are legitimate parts of one 
pattern. 

The structure of experience here referred to is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. The scale of pleasure-pain, for instance, extends 
through the universe. Every experience is rated somewhere on 
that scale. There will in every case be other qualities of the spe- 
cific experience which have to be located on other scales. Every 
possible proposition with regard to the experience in question states 
a judgment of position on these various axes. Honesty and dis- 
honesty display a similar structure. They too extend through the 
universe. Every act is rated somewhere on this line of sameness 
and difference at the same time that it is placed on other axes of 
variation. Again, propositions with reference to such an act are 


1 Philosophy as a Science, C. J. Ducasse, p. 176. 
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statements of position with regard to these many axes. And the 
same analysis can be extended to include true and false, sincere 
and insincere, humane and ruthless, happiness and misery, and the 
like. 

Before passing from norms a modification of the structure here 
presented should be mentioned. The question of where the 
‘‘mean’’ of Aristotle comes in this arrangement is sure to occur 
to some. Cowardly and rash appear to be among the ideal limits 
referred to. Where does courage, the mean of the two, come in? 
In answer it may be said that courage is itself an ideal limit of a 
variable intersecting the line, cowardly-rash. The opposite limit 
would be an anarchic combination of cowardly and rash. The same 
analysis applies to all the other means instanced by Aristotle. 
Take sociable and sullen. They are admittedly extremes of a 
scale of qualities. The mean, friendly, is a judicious combination 
of affability and reserve. It forms an intersecting variable extend- 
ing from the extreme of complete, self-conscious uncertainty to 
the extreme of a perfect integration of the two former extremes in 
personal poise. This arrangement avoids the danger of inter- 
preting the mean as mere arithmetical average. 

As an extension of the principle of variables all qualities of 
action in the ethical field with their variations of intensity may be 
articulated as intersecting lines and thus form a structure. This 
structure with its double implication of empiricism and rationalism 
is the set of norms. 

There is, then, an immense frame of experience with reference 
to which all ethical judgments are made. Is the knowledge of 
them adequate to the living of an ethical life? In Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Point-Counterpoint a man is shown who knows everything, 
has experienced everything, is completely sophisticated and blasé. 
In his desire to shock himself into a sense of value he with an ac- 
complice murders a fascist leader and leaves his body in a car in 
St. James Square. He may have gotten a little intellectual en- 
joyment out of misleading the police but he finally wrote and in- 
formed them that the man they were seeking would be at a certain 
place at a certain time, but warned them to come armed. As will 
be recalled he was shot by the police. This character represents 
the type of man who knows the structure of values but has no atti- 
tude toward it. 

When an individual is set down in the midst of a complex net- 
' work of possible actions he may merely comprehend it and care 
nothing as to which way experience is flowing with reference to 
it. He may know that humanity should be treated as an end and 
not as a mere means, but not feel that the principle should be 
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acted upon. He may know that one should so act that he can will 
his act to be universal legislation and yet have no conviction about 
it. He may know the golden rule, and yet care nothing about its 
being carried out. 

The chief fault to be found with higher education in the United 
States is, as has often been said, that it has made the imparting of 
knowledge its main method and goal. The lecture method, for in- 
stance, pours information into the student’s mind and this infor- 
mation is supposed to be returned unmodified to the instructor in 
quizzes. Students have been so inured to this procedure that many 
of them look wild-eyed at their teacher if he assumes an attitude 
toward his material or what it represents. Highly specified col- 
lateral reading emphasizes the same outlook—the student gets ma- 
terial paragraph by paragraph and often reports upon it in form 
of an abstract. Strange as it may seem, the same tendency ap- 
pears even in the teaching of ethics. In this case a theory of value 
is imparted instead of a sense of value being developed. 

Attitude is an independent variable extremely complex in na- 
ture intersecting the world of norms. At one limit stands pure 
mentality knowing all but without commitment—even values are 
known indifferently. The Devil in his cosmopolitan character, 
with his worldly poise, is the symbol of this utterly transparent 
and conscienceless experience. Somewhere a little advanced in 
this line of difference comes Aldous Huxley’s character referred 
to before who never found anything worth doing. From that point 
attitudes vary all the way to complete concern for all the people 
of the earth. The latter limit may be nearly realized by the great 
religious genius. 

But principles and attitudes are not enough. One can have 
adequate orientation and good intentions and still not be able to 
accomplish anything. The man who thinks he knows what to do 
but has been frustrated a great number of times is likely to turn 
cynical or bitter. This result is frequently witnessed in academic 
men—they think they know better than almost anyone else what 
ought to be done and yet are balked at every turn. A permanent 
negative set eventuates. They are like Ajax the pig who had had 
an apple dangled so often before him and then withdrawn that 
he had a psychosis and refused to do anything. They are likely 
to find compensation in witticism or in picturesque grousing. But 
probably the most disgusting instances of good attitudes without 
action are the sentimentalists. They have a supreme sense of 
value, would do everything, and yet through lack of sound tech- 
nique do practically nothing but play into the hands of interested 
parties. 
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The great need is procedures or ways of doing things both in 
the private life and in the social field. Principles, attitude, and 
procedures make for firmness and maturity of personality. A 
positive degree of these three elements is a nation’s best resource 
in days of disaster. For simplicity of treatment procedure is here 
used to cover both the form of action and the skill needed to use it. 

Procedures, like norms and attitudes, form an independent 
variable of great complexity. There are those persons who have 
knowledge and good intentions and no way of acting and those 
near the other extreme who possess the highest degrees of technique 
and skill. In the middle ground innumerable gradations are to 
be found. This scale intersects the system of norms and attitudes. 

Procedures develop first in the private experience. There they 
take the form of habit. Until the codrdinations are established 
that provide for the functions of the body, for the putting on 
and taking off of clothes, the handling of the implements of eating, 
the self-restraint that postpones enjoyment, the human being is 
a sprawling, driveling bundle of tissues. These primitive achieve- 
ments mothers, grandmothers, maiden aunts, older sisters, and 
occasional nurses foster and promote—often without humanitarian 
intent. 

Adjustments within the individual experience soon eventuate 
in social procedures. Such procedures are at an early stage merely 
the habits of social intercourse. Respect for others’ possessions, 
friendly salutations, warnings of danger, codperative effort, re- 
spect for the persons of others, compliance with the accepted ways 
of eating and drinking, and the like help to make a correct orien- 
tation and attitude effective. Happy the child who acquires these 
advantages before he goes away to college or out into the world 
at large. No intellectual or artistic achievement, unless it rises 
to the height of genius, will ever quite compensate for the lack of 
them. 

Beyond these ways of accomplishing social ends comes the teach- 
ing of the common schools. Here the social amenities still receive 
some attention, especially if the home has not succeeded in per- 
forming its proper function. But the school provides character- 
istically the means of receiving and sending communications, of 
determining arithmetical values in exchange, and of using certain 
social processes displayed in history, elementary sociology, and 
economics. How firm a hold is secured by the pupils depends 
largely upon the character and effectiveness of the teacher. For 
the teacher, in fact, the imparting of these simple procedures is 
itself a procedure to be used for desirable ends. 
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The development of ways of action continues through various 
social forms. The establishment of fundamental charters and 
constitutions with their legislative bodies, courts, executive officers, 
and the protective barriers which they throw around the individual 
play an important part. The minor enforcement agencies of gov- 
ernment and the specific laws and ordinances which they execute 
afford further definite routes of action. In addition to these formal 
structures private agencies set patterns of social performance and 
take measures to protect them. 

Growing out of the more or less objectively conceived proce- 
dures comes conscious method. The logic of investigation, knowl- 
edge of the necessary tools, the poise that enables a person to wait, 
all enable one to choose first things first, second things second, and 
so on to the end through puzzling complexities. Method of this 
sort takes the individual out of hopeless stagnation and starts him 
moving toward desired results. 

Of all the procedures method is the most important. If war 
threatens to deprive a people of certain essential materials con- 
fiderice lies in a methodical investigation of other sources or of 
substitutes. If the menace of inflation hovers over the country 
the best recourse is to a scientific examination of taxing, govern- 
ment borrowing, plans for saving, direct price controls, and ra- 
tioning. When the misfortune of continued drought afflicts the 
people of a large section and they begin to move in a mass migra- 
tion which in turn brings social dislocation and consequent injus- 
tice, the only chance for betterment is disinterested and systematic 
study of conditions involved. Analysis and experimentation are 
the hope also of the present world situation. 

Procedures as here portrayed start with mere animal codrdina- 
tion, pass through the ordinary habits of daily life, through the 
ways of social intercourse, through the institutionalized patterns 
of behavior, and finally arrive at rational method. Rational 
method canalizes confusion. 

The whole ethical life of man is made up of three independent 
complex variables. To be more graphic, suppose it to be consti- 

tuted of three orthogonal, multiple dimensions. To take the first, 
' the norms are all the conduct values in the world with their vary- 
ing degrees of intensity and their terminal limiting concepts. To- 
gether they form one dimension, internally complex but outwardly 
simple. One may know the whole system with academic refine- 
ment and certainty without being ethical at all. Intersecting the 
multiple dimension of norms is the dimension of attitudes. One 
ean be seriously concerned with the various ethical values or one 
can be indifferent toward them. But even being concerned does 
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not make one ethical—one may merely dream about them. There 
must be something further. Intersecting the two-dimensional 
system of norms and attitudes is the dimension of procedures. 

A judgment regarding ethical character places the dominant 
quality of the person somewhere with reference to these three lines 
of possible variation. Though the scheme looks simple and graphic, 
it must be remembered that the dimensions are so extremely com- 
plex that the insight of the poet and the novelist may be required 
to establish the location. 


CHARLES M. PrErry. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 





SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF COGNITIVE NORMS 


HE institution of philosophy survives the obsolescence of many 

of its ends and interests. The objective of this essay is to 

render obsolete a specific philosophical problem: the bearing of the 

sociology of knowledge upon the concept of validity. The argu- 

ment is in behalf of an unrestricted sociological analysis of knowl- 
edge. 

Ten representative critics of the sociology of knowledge sustain 
a marked convergence of views which is singular by contrast with 
the disparity of their positions in other connections.1 They are 
agreed that the sociological analysis of the elements of cognition 
be restrained from extension to ‘“‘reason’’ or to the ‘‘logical schema 
of proof’? or to ‘‘validity.’? The terms of this restriction vary in- 
significantly. 

So general and so complacent an opposition to the sociological 
analysis of validity gives one pause. Obviously, it is unaffected 
by the partisan philosophical and methodological differences of 
its members. Some may regard this fact as one of the surest indi- 

1(1) Alexander Von Schelting, review of Ideologie and Utopie by Karl 
Mannheim (Bonn, 1930), American Sociological Review, Vol. I (1936), pp. 
664-674; (2) Maurice Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge: 
An Answer to Relativism (New York, 1938); (3) Arthur O. Lovejoy, ‘‘Re- 
flections of the History of Ideas,’’? Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. I 
(1940), pp. 3-23; (4) C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order (New York, 
1929); (5) Gerard De Gre, ‘*The Sociology of Knowledge and the Problem 
of Truth,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. II (1941), pp. 110-115; (6) 
Hans Speier, ‘‘The Social Determination of Ideas,’’ Social Research, Vol. V 
(1938), pp. 182-205; (7) Max Weber; ef. Talcott Parsons, review of von 
Schelting’s Max Webers Wissenschaftslehre, American Sociological Review, 
Vol. I (1936), pp. 675-681; (8) Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(New York, 1937) ; (9) George H. Sabine, ‘‘ Logic and Social Studies,’’ Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. XLVIII (1939), pp. 155-176; (10) Robert K. Merton, 
‘¢The Sociology of Knowledge,’’ Isis, Vol. XXVII (1937), pp. 493-503. 
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cations of the presence of truth. Must it not be that this problem 
locates some fundamental cleavage in the nature of the universe, 
or in knowledge, or in the human sphere? Refuge in such funda- 
mentality is premature and gratuitous, so long as the concept of 
validity has not been subjected to scrutiny. 


However jealous for the integrity of valid knowledge are the 
arguments of the opposition against sociological analysis of valid- 
ity, ‘“‘logical’’ analysis of validity is always acceptable, and has, 
in fact, become institutionalized as one of the major divisions of 
philosophy. The distinctions which characteristically emerge in 
‘as such’’? discussions of logical and methodological matters are 
not likely, however, to be of marked service to the particular special 
science in its hour of methodological need.* This discussion will 
concern itself with some clarifications concerning validity which 
are drawn with reference to the peculiar requirements of the pres- 
ent problem of the sociology of knowledge. The function of this 
discussion is to establish the meaning and the legitimacy of socio- 
logical analysis of cognitive validity. 

The distinction which is of first importance in connection with 
this special problem appears nowhere in the literature of the oppo- 
sition which has here been taken as representative. It is the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘the validity’’ of a specific proposition, or of a 
cognitive element in the widest sense, and the standard, or norm, 
or ideal, of validity in terms of which validation takes place, and 
which alone bestows meaningfulness upon any predication of ‘‘ va- 
lidity.’”” To speak of ‘‘the validity’’ of a cognitive element, 
whether statement, proposition, concept, idea, schema, or theory, 
is to indulge in a commonly sanctioned elipsis which is for most 
purposes innocuous. Failure to apprehend this ellipticity, how- 
ever, may result in gratuitous confusion as to the interests of the 
sociology of knowledge in validity. It is imperative to distinguish 
the following: the norm which establishes criteria and determines 
the procedure of validation; the validating act; and the resultant 
established validity of a specific proposition. 

The restraint of sociological analysis from extension to the 
norms which formulate criteria and establish the procedure of 

2Mannheim’s term. Cf. Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1936), pp. 
261, 273, 275. 


8 Conversely, the distinctions which are formulated by methodologists 
Within the special sciences rarely receive recognition in philosophical discus- 
sions, although the special methodologies frequently address similar, if not the 
same, problems, and with a cogency of treatment which comes of empirical 


orientation. Cf. e.g., Taleott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, chs. 1-3, 
and passim. 
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validation is significant, although misguided; the same restriction 
in connection with the validation-act itself misses its mark. For, 
given a clear articulation of the definitions and criteria which con- 
stitute the validity-norms of a specific set of phenomena, the vali- 
dating of the specific proposition is of slight interest to the sociolo- 
gist of knowledge. The reason for this is not that the act is 
affirmed a priori to have no social significance,* but rather that, with 
the developing articulateness and precision of scientific method, 
the act of validation, channelized in terms of carefully constructed 
criteria and formalized techniques, approaches, as to a limit, a state 
of automatism. 

Two examples may elucidate the distinction between norm and 
act. The construction of the concept of time by relativity physics 
rests upon the setting and synchronizing of clocks at distant places: 
‘‘Tt is a fundamental postulate that the adjustment of the clocks 
is to be accomplished by signal lights. The synchronization of the 
clocks is now simple enough. We merely demand that light sig- 
nals sent from the master clock at intervals of one second arrive 
at any distant clock at intervals of one second as measured by it, 
and we change the rate of the distant clock until it measures these 
intervals as one second. After its rate has been adjusted, the dis- 
tant clock is to be so set that when a light signal is despatched 
from the master clock at its indicated zero of time the time of ar- 
rival recorded at the distant clock shall be such that the distance 
of the clock from the master clock divided by the time of arrival 
shall give the velocity of light, assumed already known. This 
operation involves a measurement of the distance of the distant 
clock, so that in spreading the time codrdinates over space the 
measurement of space is involved by definition, and the measure- 
ment of time is therefore not a self-contained thing.’’® Just as 
classical physics does not dispute these formalized processes of 
signalling, recording, and calculating, since these techniques are 
among the perfected tools of the physicists, so the sociology of 
knowledge is likewise not concerned with the ‘‘operations’’ forming 
the validating basis® of the four-dimensional manifold, but con- 
centrates upon the marshalling concept of a time system spread all 
over space. 


Similarly, in Otto Klineberg’s celebrated study of the intelli- 


4 The pursuance or non-pursuance of the act of validation with regard to a 
specific claim is, of course, of the greatest sociological significance. 
5P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York, 1928), p pp- 
73-74. 


6 Sociological itbiate of the formalizations, which may be termed pro- 
cedural norms, is, of course, possible. 
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gence of ‘‘national’’ and ‘‘racial’’ groups in Europe, it is not the 
details of his use of standardized Pintner-Patterson series of non- 
language performance tests, nor his application of the standard 
eriteria of Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean types, which inter- 
ests the sociologist of knowledge,’ but the significance of the re- 
finement of the central norm of ‘‘representative’’ samples of racial 
and national groups. 

Such are the validity-norms in which sociological analysis is in- 
terested. On this view, aberrations in the validation-act, in so far 
as they occur, are more fruitful ground for psychological than for 
sociological investigation ;* and in fact, what may be construed as 
a social aberration in connection with a case of validating (e.g., 
as an important group construed the establishment of guilt in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial) will in most instances be more significantly 
regarded as the positive functioning of a further set of criteria, 
ie., as the functioning of an additional validity-norm.® From these \ 
considerations it will follow that ‘‘the validity’’ of a given propo- | 
sition, as the end-product of the validation-procedure, is not an 
object of interest to the sociology of knowledge. The ‘‘truth’’ or 
‘‘falsity’’ of a proposition is only the product of a formalized | 
validation-process ; it is the determining norms which are the object 
of sociological interest. 

These distinctions are obscured by the characteristic assertion 
that ‘‘the social genesis of thought has no necessary bearing on its 
validity or falsity.’’?° Sociology of knowledge does not dispute 
“‘the truth of cognitive achievements’’;* its concern is with the 
norms which establish both the criteria of the object, e.g., its lo- 
cation among current categorial divisions or special sub-frames 
of reference, and the formal procedure of its validation, i.e., its 
discrimination and identification. 

The next requisite clarification concerning ‘‘validity’’ in rela- 
tion to the problem under consideration is somewhat expedited by 
this first set of distinctions. The sociological ‘‘attack’’ upon ‘‘ob- 

7 Although the norms of these procedures are themselves susceptible of 
sociological analysis. 


8 A similar point constitutes the basis for Mannheim’s distinction between 
‘‘particular’’ and ‘‘total’’ ideology: ‘‘The particular conception of ‘ideology’ 
makes its analysis of ideas on a purely psychological level. If it is claimed 
for instance that an adversary is lying, or that he is concealing or distorting 
a given factual situation, it is still nevertheless assumed that both parties 
share common criteria of validity. ...’’ Ideology and Utopia, p. 50. 

® The determining of the cognitive value of such validity-norms is a dis- 
tinct question. It is not, however, susceptible of a priori resolution. 

10 Cf. Merton, op. cit., p. 493. 

11 Cf. von Schelting, op. cit., p. 674. 
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jective validity’’ has been charged ?? with circularity, on the ground 
that the analysis itself must ‘‘assume the possibility’’ of ‘‘ objective 
validity’’ in order to state its case. 

‘‘Objective validity’’ has significance within the present con- 
text in two senses: as a special type of validity-norm, and as a 
possible predication, in terms of this norm, of given cognitive ele- 
ments. As has been indicated above, the latter sense is of minor 
concern ; the focus of interest is upon the norm of objective valid- 
ity, rather than upon the consequent objective validity of certain 
selected propositions. Objective validity is an historical norm 
which has undergone historical modifications in the service of the 
special sciences.* Its constant function, however, has been the 
maintenance of standards of discrimination for the objects of at- 
tention, and for their interconnections.* The obligations of the 
sociology of knowledge with regard to this general norm are dis- 
charged by recognition of the norm and by its thorough socio-his- 
torical analysis. 

There remains the interesting task of ascertaining the basis 
of the charge of circularity. The arguments of the opposition rely 
chiefly upon repeated cheerful discoveries that the sociologist of 
knowledge must acknowledge the objective validity of scientific 
facts. The force of this cowp is not turned aside by the above 
distinction between ‘‘the objective validity’’ of specific facts and 
the determining objective-validity norm. The functioning of a 
validity-norm is perceived by the opposition. The norm of ob- 
jective validity which the opposition recognizes and upon which 
they rest their case is the philosophical correspondence theory of 
truth. This is the occasion for von Schelting’s triumph: 


But we have not yet exhausted the implications of Mannheim’s theory. 
It also implies ... [sie] the ‘‘traditional’’ concept of truth! For there 
would obviously be no meaning at all in basing the value of social conceptions 
upon their réle in the social process, unless it is presupposed that this very 
réle can be ascertained in a way that necessarily carries conviction, on the 
basis of historical facts, and by the means of logic. . . . This presupposition 


12 Notably, by von Schelting and Mandelbaum. 

18 Professor Louis Wirth presents some suggestions concerning the réle 
of the social sciences in these modifications. Cf. his Preface, Ideology and 
Utopia, pp. xx-xxi. 

14 The psychological possibility of objective experience, which may be as- 
sumed, in conjunction with other capacities, to be necessary to the survival of 
the species, must not be confused with the relatively recent abstracting of a 
scientific objective validity norm. It may be noted that the philosophical con- 
cern, most notably that of Kant, with the requirements for objective experi- 
ence, did not antedate the acuteness of the problem within the special sciences. 

The objectivity-norm is considered below in connection with a further de- 
velopment of the discussion. Cf. pp. 354-355. 
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carries the assertion that there is a possibility of objective cognition of his- 
torical facts and their relationships. Mannheim himself explicitly declares 
that it is possible to ascertain the contribution to historical development of 
every ‘‘utopia,’’ every ‘‘social-historical conception.’’ 15 


The basis of the charge of circularity is now revealed. Any 
objection to the correspondence theory of truth which relies upon 
objectively valid knowledge for its demonstration thereby relies 
upon the correspondence theory as the presupposition of objective 
validity. The viciousness of the circularity of sociological analysis 
of the objective validity norm consists in its rejection of the corre- 
spondence theory of truth. This viciousness is aggravated ** by 
the attempted delineation of a social factor in the regions restricted 
by traditional tenets for the solitude of pure reality. —_ 

Definition of the term ‘‘validity-norm’’ need no longer be de- 
layed. The term ‘‘norm’’ appears. frequently in diverse contexts 
in the literature of ethics and sociology, and has made its way into 
the opposition literature concerning the sociology of knowledge.’ 
The sociological analysis of knowledge requires initially a general 
category of relatively autonomous meaningful cognitive ele- 
ments; ** the further discrimination of the cognitive element as 
concept, proposition, statement, sign, or meaning is not relevant 
to this problem.!® The theoretical importance of this category 
lies in the fact that all cognitive elements have the function of 
determining order within human experience. This legislation of 
order has no connections with any specific doctrine concerning the 
nature of that which is ordered; the latter will remain a merely 
residual category. By an easy extension of sociological and ethi- 
cal usage, it is possible to regard the elements which command and 

15 von Schelting, op. cit., p. 668. Cf. also Mandelbaum, op. cit., pp. 81- 
82: **. .. he [Mannheim] assumes the objectivity of our knowledge of the 
stylistic structure of thought. But this also implies an objective knowledge 
of the conditions which produced it if it is to be considered as a resultant of 
historico-social processes.’? Mandelbaum’s stand concerning the correspond- 
ence theory of truth may be cited again: ‘‘It is clear when we examine actual 
historical works that they all presuppose a correspondence theory of truth, 


no matter how relativistic the theories of the historians themselves may be’’ 
(p. 185). 


16 The circularity charge in itself really constitutes a general attack upon 
the critics of the correspondence theory, and has no special significance for the 
sociology of knowledge. 

17 Cf. von Schelting, op. cit., p. 674. 

18 Relations are included in the category. 

19 The abstraction ‘‘concept’’ will be most frequently employed in the 
present discussion, partly because the issues underlying the formulation of 
the other abstractions are not directly relevant to the problem, and partly 


because the literature under discussion most commonly uses ‘‘ concept’’ as an 
analytical element. 
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sustain the structure or order of experience as the norms of cog- 
- nition. Then the classes of cognitive elements and of cognitive 
norms are co-extensive.”° 

The normative function of one class of cognitive elements has 
historically received slight attention. These are the cognitive ele- 
ments which have the initial function of rendering determinate 
and meaningful some segment of experience. They are thus the 
primary instruments of order; in respect of their gestalt-determin- 
ing function, they may alternatively be regarded as presentational 
norms. 

Identification of presentational norms is a requisite for com- 
parative anthropology, which has laid bare the realist error of as- 
suming that there is a class of crucial experiential ‘‘facts’’ such, 
for example, as are marked by our presentational norm ‘‘year,”’ 
which are universally perceived. (‘‘Focus of attention,’’ in terms 
of which the realist usually accounts for cases which negate such 
universality, realism of course takes as an ultimate.) Muzafer 
Sherif relates an instructive instance of the absence of any pres- 
entational norm to correspond with our ‘‘year’’: 

There are people in the world who do not keep track of the years. Thus 
Kober gives us a concrete case .. .: ‘*The California Indian did not record 
the passage of long intervals of time. No one knew his own age... .’’ If 
we commence our study of such a people with a study of their whole culture, 
and grasp the concepts they use and the classifications they possess in com- 
mon... we shall... avoid the stupidity of including in our tests such an 


item as ‘‘How old are you?’’ which comes as an alternative item for ‘‘ five- 
year-old intelligence’’ in the Stanford revision of the Binet test.21 


The genesis of a presentational norm is carefully treated by Sherif 
in his well-known study of the formation of a frame of reference 
for the judgment of ‘‘distance’’ in the perception of the (unstruc- 
tured) autokinetic effect, both by the individual and by the group. 
What has obscured the normative instrumentality of this class 
of cognitive elements has been the universal acknowledgment of 
the function of a further distinct class of cognitive elements as 
rules, or principles, determining validity. The contents of the 
class of cognitive elements which have achieved the status of ex- 
20 Cf. the interpretationism of C. I. Lewis: ‘‘Thus all concepts, and not 
simply those we should call ‘categories’ function as criteria of reality. Every 
criterion of Classification is criterion of some particular sort. There is no 
such thing as reality in general; to be real, a thing must be a particular sort of 
real. .. . What is fixed datum and must be conformed to, is only that welter 
of the given in which not even the distinction of real and unreal is yet made. 
The rest.is completely and exclusively our problem of interpretation’? op. cit., 
pp. 262-265. 
; 21 Muzafer Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York, 1936), 
p. Ss. 
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plicit rules or principles, have varied historically, dependent in 
part upon the era and the interests of the specific inquiry. The 
quarrel which the sociology of knowledge has with this situation 
does not concern the selection of any particular cognitive elements 
as rules or principles.2?_ It is that the increasing sophistication of 
the special sciences with regard to the status of their formalized 
legislation for inquiry remains provincial. For it has not been 
extended to the class of cognitive elements which render meaning- 
ful the innumerable ‘‘facts’’ of scientific and common-sense ex- 
perience, but which do not happen to have yet had their validity 
called into question by the special interests of a given inquiry or 
a crucial non-scientific situation. The fine flower of a self-conscious 
positivism is insupportably rooted in a sterile and unexamined 
realism of large areas of scientific and common-sense definition. 
All cognitive elements, not merely those which contingently engage 
our attention, are norms of the order of our experience. Interest | 
in the possibility of sociological analysis of knowledge throws into. 
sharp relief this customarily neglected characteristic function of 


cognitive elements.”® —' 


The sociology of knowledge is concerned to subject to socio- 
historical analysis the several types of norms which are operative 
in the construction of objectively valid knowledge: the regulative, 


or directional norm, which establishes basic categorial distinc- 
tions; the validity-norm, which legislates the criteria of concrete 
types of phenomena and the requirements involved in their veri- 
fication ; the procedural norm, which establishes for certain modes 
of inquiry general methods of identification, measurement, cor- 
roboration, ete.; the presentational norm, which provides for the 
apprehension as a meaningful structure of that which is experi- 
enced; the objectivity-norm, which legislates for all the special 
sciences the general principles of the precise discrimination of the 
object of interest. 

A normative schema has, for the sociology of knowledge, the 
dual advantages of demanding an account of the situation gen- 
erating the norm, and an account of the cognitive function of the 
norm itself. For the concept of norm (disengaged from tran- 
scendentalism) entails the notions of responsiveness to a state of 
affairs requiring control, and legislation of a specific type of order. 

22Qn the contrary, once the normative significance of all cognitive ele- 
ments is seen, the distinction becomes the significant differentiation of two of 
the several types of cognitive norms: validity-norms and presentational norms. 

28 It has not been neglected by C. I. Lewis. One of the principal con- 


tributions of Mind and the World-Order is its cogent presentation of this argu- 
ment. Cf. also Muzafer Sherif, op. cit. 
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Order as the characteristic cognitive function is seen by this schema 
as significant only in respect of an answer to the question: order 
for what, in response to what? The objective of the sociology of 
knowledge is the systematic analysis of the types of distinctively 
social responsiveness of cognitive order as established by the class 
of cognitive norms. 

The concept of normative legislation throws light upon the te- 
nacity of the absolutism maintained by those opposing the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. However divergently that absolutism has been 
formulated, its logical basis is the significant apprehension that 
relativism entails the logical paradox of relativizing its own argu- 
ments unless absolute provision is made for the legitimacy of its 
conceptions. The various overlapping restrictions placed upon 
sociological analysis of cognition mark the general boundaries of 
what the opposition has been pleased to isolate as the absolute 
which is essential to the logical integrity of knowledge of social 
phenomena. Some principles, they say, must be kept independent 
of social relativization if an infinite regress upon relata is to be 
avoided. 

Unless the core of soundness of this logical ground of objection 
is unwaveringly apprehended, no defense of the sociology of knowl- 
edge can maintain itself. No alternative defense on other grounds 
can be made adequate in its stead. Such an unhappy defense is 
attempted by C. Wright Mills in a courageous article ** advanc- 
ing the cause of sociology of knowledge. His argument (on this 
score) is foredoomed, because it can not meet the only sound ob- 
jections and just demands which the opposition can muster. In 
response to their demands for an absolute upon which social rela- 
tivism might logically depend, Dr. Mills makes the unpardonable 
offer of a probability : 


These anti-relationistic arguments ... assume the existence of an ab- 
solute truth having no connection with inquiry; and they are significant only 
from an absolutist viewpoint. The imputations of the sociologist of knowl- 
edge may be tested with reference to the verificatory model generalized, e.g., 
by Peirce and Dewey. Their truthfulness is then in terms of this model. 
Granted that this model is no absolute guaranty, it seems the most probable 
we have at present.25 


It is not the aim of the present discussion to exploit the de- 
lights of dilemma. A normative schema provides, in the concept 
of the normative function of cognitive elements, the absolute log- 
ical foundation demanded of social relativism. The absolute func- 

24 ** Methodological Consequences of the Sociology of Knowledge,’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLVI (1940), pp. 316-330. 


25 ‘* Methodological Consequences of the Sociology of Knowledge,’’ op. 
cit., p. 323. 
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tion of the norm makes possible the compatibility of a logical ab- 
solute with a thorough-going, unrestricted sociological relativiza- 
tion. The ordering of experience is absolute from the standpoint 
of the persons who are engaged in the establishment of that order. 
This fact holds regardless of whether order is established by means 
of presentational norms alone, or more reliably, by reference to 
appropriate validity-norms. This fact holds also in the face of 
conscious recognition that the norm employed can not furnish more 
than the probability, relative to the data at hand, of the predi- 
cation ventured; the legislation of meanings, procedures, and 
verifications is taken as absolute in the establishment of any prob- 
ability-judgment. This fact holds still again despite the develop- 
mental nature of thought, since no degree of awareness of the 
possibilities of the fertility of scientific imagination or of increase 
in exactitude can challenge the absolutism of the specific cognitive 
norm requisite to the apprehension of a given situation. The 
normative function of all cognitive elements constitutes a func- 
tional absolute.”* aaa 
The demands for an absolute have been supplied from the heart 
of the cognitive situation itself. This arrangement will not be ac- 
ceptable to those who conceive of the norm, its function and its 
implications, as necessarily non-naturalistic. The latter dispute 
is happily to be considered only inferentially here. From the 
standpoint of the present discussion the logical issue between the 
sociology of knowledge and its absolutistic opponents has been 
settled by the identification of an internal cognitive absolute. This 
view of the internal cognitive absolute as consisting in the norma- 
tive function of cognitive elements facilitates the account of the 
social responsiveness of the order which they institute. The in- 
dependence of the norm is not endangered by its social analyzabil- 
ity, since the independence which this discussion has established 
for the norm is a functional independence, not an analytic ultimacy. 
There remains the task of determining the criterion of cognitive 
value on the part of the cognitive norms themselves. The problem 
must be articulated, and thus limited, by the commitments of the 
preceding discussion. The criterion of the cognitive value of cog- 
26T am indebted to Professor Margaret Dey of Vassar College for the 
suggestion of this term and for her sympathetic criticism of the entire paper. 
Cf. C. I. Lewis’s Mind and the World-Order, ch. VIII, ‘‘The Nature of the 
A Priori and the Pragmatic Element in Knowledge,’’ for a similar point of 
view. Cf. also the following statements by Mannheim, who does not, regret- 
tably, pursue their implications: ‘‘Relating individual ideas to the total struc- 
ture of a given historico-social subject should not be confused with a philo- 


sophical relativism which denies the validity of any standards and of the 
existence of order in the world’’ (Ideology and Utopia, pp. 254 f.). 
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nitive norms must be such as to take cognizance of the types of 
demands to which the specific norms are responsive. The inter- 
ests of this discussion have confined examination of the types of 
demand upon the cognitive norm to three: the establishment of 
some form of meaningful structure within the historical and in- 
stitutional segmentation of experience, which in turn entails both 
the responsiveness to empirical reality, and (thirdly) the respon- 
siveness to the social state of affairs. Each of these demand-types 
is itself susceptible of distinctions into sub-types, depending upon 
the interests of analysis.2”7 The only criterion that suggests itself 
to be at once sufficiently broad to cover this complexity of refer- 
ence and sufficiently familiar in methodological contexts to seem 
appropriate, is that of adequacy; the principal disadvantage of 
this term is its association with the limited conception of the de- 
mands upon adequacy which is characteristic of pragmatism. The 
adequacy of the cognitive norm is thus conditional upon the ful- 
fillment of many requirements.”* 

There are two misapprehensions of some interest upon which 
this notion of adequacy as the criterion of cognitive value has bear- 
ing. One is the opposition’s concern, expressed chiefly by von 
Schelting and de Gre, with the presumption of the sociology of 
knowledge in offering, or in threatening to offer, ‘‘truth-value 
judgments’’ or ‘‘sociological truth concepts.’’ It can not be de- 
nied that there is ground for this concern, most conspicuously in 
the bold indiscretions of Ideology and Utopia. Were anyone to 
maintain seriously that truth is determined exclusively by social 
phenomena, he would be ridiculous, but no more ridiculous than 
were he to maintain some more time-honored naive monism. The 
mutually exhaustive truisms that truth is determined by laws of 
the mind, that truth is determined by independent existence, that 
truth is determined by society, have their correlates in the three 
types of demand upon cognitive adequacy which have been dis- 

27 Throughout this discussion the term ‘‘social’’ is taken in a very broad 
sense which includes ‘‘economic’’ and ‘‘ political,’’ unless some one of these 
is specifically discriminated. Also, the interest of the present discussion is in 
the significance, for a concept of cognitive value, of the plurality of demand- 
types and the nature of a few of them. It does not extend to the further 
problem of the relations which may be discovered among them, as is expressed, 
e.g., in the distinction between ‘‘super-structure’’ and ‘‘basis’’ among the 
‘*eategories’’ which contribute analyses of social phenomena, and which con- 
stitutes the inquiry into social causation. 

28 It will be noted that the analysis of adequacy is undertaken only in 
respect of the ‘‘responsiveness’’ aspect of the norm, and not its normative 
function. ‘‘Adequacy’’ is not predicable of the normative function as such 


because this function is logical and absolute, insusceptible, while it is sus- 
tained, of degrees, emendations, or demands. 
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criminated above. A demand-type is sharper and more meaning- 
ful'than a monism, precisely because its scope does not exhaust 
all possible meanings. Thus tt is the specificity of interaction and 
adjustment of separate demands, mental, existenttal, and social, 
which furnishes the key to the understanding of concrete cognitive 
adequacy (as well as to the understanding of any other human 
phenomena). However, the opposition’s point is not taken against 
a social monism, but against the view that truth is responsive to 
social demands; in this fashion is betrayed the traditional hypos- 
tatization of normative function and the curtailment of positive 
science which has been examined above. 

The second misapprehension is the logical criticism of Mann- 
heim’s attempt to establish a particular social group as the cri- 
terion (not as the exclusive determinant) of cognitive adequacy. 
But if the adequacy of a cognitive norm is conditional in part upon 
its responsiveness to concrete social demands, then it must be 
granted that the sociologist of knowledge is in a position, through 
his historical study of cognition, to point out the optimum social 
conditions for the development of specific types of interest and 
inquiry. The factual question concerning the soundness of Mann- 
heim’s suggestion of a soztalfreischwebende Intelligenz as consti- 
tuting such an optimum condition for the contemporary develop- 
ment of political theory is a further question which can not be 
examined here.”° 

The establishment of the sociology of knowledge upon a schema 
entailing social responsiveness and absolute normative function is 
not subsumable under the general heading of anti-intellectualism. 
The sensational exposé of social determinants of knowledge is not 
the goal of sociological analysis. That this should be considered 
as its prime objective, however, is highly significant as character- 
izing the thought of the opposition. For the presence of so-called 
‘‘extra-theoretical *° factors’’ in cognition implies the anti-intel- 
lectualistic conclusion that all thought is illusion and all action ir- 
rational only on the premise that rationality entails unconditional 
general immunity from analysis in terms of the elements of posi- 
tive science. It has been one of the arguments of the present dis- 
cussion that the only legitimate concession which need be made 
to the requizement of a cognitive absolute is the concept of the 
ultimacy of normative function. The immunization of cognitive 
elements from positive analysis in any further sense must be viewed 
either on logical grounds as a gratuitously involved conception of 

29 For its solution this question requires not only the analysis of the 


sociology of knowledge, but also the findings of the inquiry into social causality. 
80 Obviously, a question-begging term. 
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the requirements of a logical absolute, or on non-logical grounds, 
to be positively determined, as a specific interest in the qualitative 
uniqueness of a concrete set of cognitive elements.** 

The modern version of cognitive ‘‘purity’’ which entails among 
other remedial measures, the de-socialization of scientific meanings by 
means of exclusively operational definitions, has in common with the 
more venerable versions of purity a disregard of the socio-historical 
medium. The objectivity-norm of the special sciences, it may be 
readily granted, has increasingly refined the means of discriminating 
between personal idiosyncrasy or ‘‘community-centrism’’ *? and the 
phenomenon under examination. What is thereby achieved is not 
the de-socialization of the concepts employed, but a rigorous and self- 
conscious account of the institutionally established criteria and modes 
of procedure both of which entail the functioning of validity-norms 
susceptible of sociological analysis. There is no more promising 
source of increased discriminatory power for the objectivity-norm 
than the sociology of knowledge,** which brings to self-conscious- 
ness the social demands to which scientific methodologies may re- 
spond. This process of refinement of the objectivity-norm is not 
the simple problem of safeguarding against cultural ‘‘infiltra- 
tions’’ ** or distortions. Beyond ‘‘community-centrism,’’ there are 


81 Narrowness in conceiving the possibilities, either in types of social re- 
sponsiveness or in areas where they may be fruitfully pursued has no logical 
grounds. On the latter score, cf. such related scientific interests as: (a) the 
abundant research into the social responsiveness of language-types; (b) the 
concept of speech itself as the response to a set of concrete evolutionary social 
demands; this reference is especially to Grace Andrus de Laguna, Speech, 
Its Function and Development (New Haven, 1927), which is one of the genuine 
contributions of the twentieth century to the inquiry into cognitive phenomena 
by means of the categories of positive science; (c) the Gestalt principle con- 
cerning perception fructified by the concept of the social responsiveness of 
specific types of gestalts as the ‘‘norms,’’ or ‘‘frames of reference,’’ of 
perceptual knowledge; cf. Muzafer Sherif, op. cit. 

82 This term is offered by Muzafer Sherif: ‘‘Indeed, psychologists are no 
exception to the rule about the impress of cultural forces; their norms and their 
mentalities are to a large extent products of the cultural group of which they 
are members. Whenever they study human nature, or make comparisons be- 
tween different groups of people, without first subjecting their own norms to 
a critical revision in order to gain the necessary perspective, they force the 
absolutism of their subjectivity or their community-centrism upon all the facts, 
even those laboriously achieved through experiment’’ (op. cit., p. 9). 

838 Cf. C. Wright Mills, ‘‘ Methodological Consequences of the Sociology of 
Knowledge,’’ loc. cit., esp. pp. 328-330. 

84Cf. Carroll C. Pratt, The Logic of Modern Psychology (New York, 
1939), ch. V. This is perhaps the most complete available development of the 
operationist position. Cf. also its predecessor, P. W. Bridgman, The Logic 
of Modern Physics (New York, 1928). For further accounts of operationism 
in psychology, cf. J. R. Kantor, ‘‘The Operational Principle in the Physical 
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the centrisms which constitute the norms of the science, and tts 
réle within the institutional structure of the society which sustains 
it. Which centrisms become formulated * as self-conscious scten- 
tific principles, and which are the targets of the discrimination- 
rules of the objectivity-norm, is itself a problem determined by a 
series of socio-historically responsive cognitive norms. 

The attempt to circumvent the cultural, socio-linguistic, or his- 
torical responsiveness of cognition by an operational theory of 
meaning results most successfully in an operational transcription 
of the forms of procedure established by validity-norms; apart, 
however, from the function of the historically responsive direc- 
tional and validity-norms, there could be no carefully channelized 
formal procedure to receive the benefit of operational restatement 
and no ‘‘proper’’ scientific meanings to come to the rescue of rival 
operational definitions of the ‘‘same’’ scientific terms.** Opera- 
tionism at best is a transcription of established formulae; and at 
worst, an attempt to direct inquiry.*’ 

Cognitive purity at the expense of socio-historical responsive- 
ness is untenable, whether it is urged in behalf of a nobler realm 
or in behalf of the events which occur in scientific laboratories. 
The sociology of knowledge repudiates such cavalier treatment of 
historical phenomena, by offering a socio-historical analysis of the 
factuality of cognitive norms. 

The tenacity of the opposition to an unrestricted sociology of 
knowledge must in the end be analyzed on grounds other than the 
logical ones which have been offered above. Such an analysis falls 
within the field of sociology of knowledge, and can not be attempted 
here. It follows that in the contemporary historical situation the 
present discussion can do no more. It has met the opposition on 


and Psychological Sciences,’’ Psychological Record, Vol. II (1938), pp. 3-32; 
8. 8. Stevens, ‘‘The Operational Definition of Concepts,’’? Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. XLII (1935), pp. 517-527. 

85 Together, of course, with the several other types of demands upon the 
cognitive norm. 

36 Cf., e.g., Pratt’s criticism of Stevens’ operational definition of the con- 
cept of tonal density. The operations which Stevens uses to define tonal density 
are finger-reactions; tonal density, then, is defined by certain types of finger- 
reaction. Pratt vigorously rejects this definition as not ‘‘proper’’ (op. cit., 
p- 107). The point of interest for this discussion is the ground of an opera- 
tionist’s certainty of a ‘‘proper’’ definition. 

87 Operationism presents many facets for interesting sociological analysis, 
eg., as a ‘‘theory’’ of meaning, and as a protest movement against certain 
forms of traditionalism. This latter aspect is very pronounced in the litera- 
ture of operationism in psychology. These comments are concerned only with 


a specially selected aspect of the theory; they do not pretend to be an account 
of the total position. 
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logical grounds, and has presented the possibility of a sociological 
analysis of all cognitive norms which provides for a rigorous cog- 
nitive absolute without compromise of either logical or scientific 
integrity. The sociological analysis of the arguments of the oppo- 
sition, and the general development of sociological analysis of 
cognition, especially in conjunction with other modes of inquiry, 
may be expected to constitute far more serious strains upon the 
staying powers of the opposition than can discussions, such as the 
present one, upon the logical and methodological level. Too sim- 
plistic a conception of the issues involved can not fail to produce 
in the sociologist of knowledge and in the sympathetic social scien- 
tist a sense of futility and discouragement; on the broader view, 
they will perform their chosen tasks and commit the conflict into 
the hands of the socio-historic future. 


THELMA Z. LAVINE. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 





CONCERNING REALISM IN LITERATURE 


HE question of whether art is instructive is very important in 
formulating an adequate theory of criticism. Almost the 
whole tradition of literary critics, from Plato and Aristotle to I. 
A. Richards, has been misled by a utilitarian prejudice which as- 
serts that poetry, to justify its existence, must perform some func- 
tion which is valuable from the standpoint of society, of moral or 
emotional hygiene, or of general education. Some critics have been 
less guilty than others in this respect, and many, indeed, extenuate 
their guilt by their ingenuity and by the wealth of incidental in- 
sights that they furnish. But the utilitarian prejudice has per- 
sisted ever since Plato recorded the belief that the poet should be 
ostracized unless he celebrates the heroic or the good, and since 
Aristotle wrote of the cathartic use of tragedy and of its educative 
value. 

The poet-critics of the English tradition almost uniformly in- 
herit the classical emphasis on the utility of literature—usually 
its instructive power—as something distinct from and superior to 
its enjoyment. Sir Philip Sidney talks of poetry as a means of 
imaginative instruction and an implicit moral commentary ; Words- 
worth echoes Aristotle, saying that poetry is ‘‘the most philosophic 
of all writing . . . its object is truth . . . general and operative’’; 
Shelley says that the poet is the ‘‘unacknowledged legislator of 
mankind,’’ that poetry is the most eloquent and persuasive voice 
of truth; Matthew Arnold had the famous notion of poetry as ‘‘at 
bottom a criticism of life.’’ Poetry, of course, can do any one of 
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these things; probably, on separate occasions, it has already done 
all of them: but to identify an art with any, or with all, of the 
ulterior educative ends that it serves is clearly invidious and false. 

Evidently the best critics—and the best thinkers—tend to in- 
dulge a puritanic inclination in the presence of art; they seem to 
have moral suspicions about anything that is inherently delight- 
ful, and they frequently make the perverse assumption that means 
are somehow superior to ends—that anything which has the char- 
acter of immediacy and immediate value, which art preéminently 
has, is morally questionable. This belief is not only wrong but 
dangerous, for it involves an utterly deranged idea of how human 
affairs on a larger scale, including morals and politics, should be 
oriented and managed. John Dewey, for example, sees the failure 
of industrial society in the divorce of means from ends: the preva- 
lence of monotony, apathy, and routine on the one hand, and lux- 
ury and preciosity on the other, instead of a cultivation of pur- 
posive intelligence in all spheres of activity and among all classes 
of men, so that experience may be as vivid as possible with ideal 
meaning and esthetic quality. 

Some of the best critics, namely, Aristotle, Dryden, and Words- 
worth, seem to be equivocally situated between the position that 
poetry is immediately pleasurable, by virtue of the fluent and sym- 
metrical unity of its parts, and therefore of intrinsic value, and 
the moralistic position that poetry has a mission in the world and 
a practical obligation to satisfy. But most theories that insist 
upon the educative function of poetry come from the Aristotelian 
conviction that the drama is imitative, and imitative in the philo- 
sophie sense of being instructive. It is immediately to be seen 
that mimesis has instruction as its corollary for Aristotle, and that 
any endorsement of realism for the poet is likely to be accompanied 
by a statement of the educative value of poetry, which may easily 
become a statement of its educative duty. 

It is a paradox that writers—like Racine and Dryden—in their 
ambition to realize verisimilitude in literature, advocate and prac- 
tice a literary form which turns out to be singularly artificial and 
abstract. The tragedy of Racine, for example, has an immaculate 
simplicity and perfect architectonics because it is purged of every- 
thing that is incidental or accidental or adventitious; yet this pur- 
gation is the necessary condition for an adherence to the unities. 
Nor does this mean that Racine’s tragedies are inferior products, 
pale surrogates for the authentic article. We are well aware that 
art is governed by conventions, by mere items of human legisla- 
tion which, like much else that is arbitrary, tend to become ha- 
bitual with us and begin so thoroughly to inform our habits of 
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practice, judgment, and appreciation that we come to regard them 
as inviolable. One is tempted to say that artistic—like scientific— 
conventions are on the whole neither good nor bad, but merely nec- 
essary: no form of symbolic representation can do without them. 
The point is that conventions for the most part are neutral in them- 
selves: they do not directly determine the worth of an art or of a 
particular work, but they do prescribe much of its character, its 
specific form, as well as the distinctive virtues that it potentially 
possesses, and the sort of success of which it is capable. The use 
that is made of conventions is what really counts, for they are little 
more intrinsically than the rules of the game, and they possess 
about as much determinative power. They are certainly not canons 
of judgment, though criticism must recognize them and acknowl- 
edge their affinities and consequences. 

Difficulties set in because all artistic conventions require a cer- 
tain amount of adaptation on the part of the practitioner and on 
the part of the critic as well. Before adaptation is accomplished, 
a novel art form may seem capricious and factitious; by the time 
adaptation is perfectly established, new art forms have become 
old, congealed by continuous usage, ‘and elevated to an irrefragable 
status—they tend to become prescriptive models, the archetypes of 
what should be. But it must be said that for the more discrimi- 
nating, exhaustive appreciation is likely to spell sterility and an 
anxiety for new forms and new pleasures and new meanings; for, 
as John Dewey indicates, the gradual process of personal adapta- 
tion yields delight and value in all spheres of experience. 

From what has been said, it is apparent that some literary forms 
may be more faithful to the truth than others; but we are well 
aware that genuine realism is nonexistent in literature. In fact, 
it is a contradiction in terms, and what we call realism is often the 
pretension to realism, the pseudo-realism, which characterizes all 
literature to some extent. So we may say that the whole point of 
literature is that it is not a facsimile. If it were it would not be 
art; we enjoy and acclaim art because it is different from life, and 
better than life—and in two ways. Sometimes art improves on 
life by imagining a world more favorably disposed toward human 
aims and interests, and therefore more congenial, than the amoral 
world we normally inhabit. But the best art is superior in the 
more subtle sense that the universe it invents may be as malign as 
the real one on occasion seems, and equally inscrutable from the 
moral standpoint, but nevertheless has compensating logical virtues, 
which are also esthetic ones, of symmetry, meaning, order, pur- 
pose, consistency, integrity. So that art has a more or less religious 
feature which is certainly one of the secrets of its enchantment. 
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Santayana, one of many who recognize the affinity between art and 
religion, says somewhere that ‘‘poetry is religion which is no longer 
believed.’’ The statement is suggestive and certainly felicitous, 
but one of the virtues of poetry is that temporarily we can and do 
believe it, that for an interval at least it enables us to transcend 
the dissatisfactions of normal experience and to participate in the 
immaculate realm of the ideal. . 

The fact that poetry improves on life does not mean that it can 
not be instructive. But the great realists in the legitimate sense 
of the word, artists who communicate the most vivid and moving 
impression of reality, are the formal ones who give no facsimile 
but rather a heightened picture, arranged with skill to bring la- 
tent meanings into prominence; so that when we turn from the 
esthetic object to the affairs of life our perspective is permanently 
altered and improved: it is more accurate and discriminating 
than if the artist had never lived. 


Martin LEBOWITZ. 
New York City. 
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Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. RicHAarRD Rosinson. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. . 1941. viii + 239 pp. $3.00. 


There is little in this book to which anyone acquainted with 
Plato’s dialogues could take exception. If it does not produce con- 
viction, this is probably because the writer has considered Plato’s 
dialectic apart from its dramatic context and without reference to 
the situation in each dialogue out of which the dialectic is de- 
veloped. Like a composite photograph, the analysis is accurate in 
its details, but misleading in its total effect. ‘‘With Plato,’’ as 
Professor Lane Cooper has said, ‘‘it is safer to look for system in 
the individual work, in a single dialogue.’? The same might be 
said of a search for inconsistencies. 

Professor Robinson comments instructively on the elements of 
the ‘‘Socratic method’’—the elenchus, epagoge, and definition. 
Plato’s dialectic is then analyzed in Part II as a continuous de- 
velopment of these elements, not as a rejection of them nor as the 
substitution of some new and different method at a later stage of 
his thought. The dialectic is a critical elaboration of the elenchus, 
but with a more constructive intent, involving positive instead of 
negative arguments and giving prominence to methodology, rather 
than to method, as in the Socratic dialogues. By Plato’s ‘‘earlier’’ 
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dialectic is meant that which is found in the dialogues of the middle 
period, notably in the Republic. Here the notion of hypothesis is 
central. Professor Robinson has made some novel and (I believe) 
sound comments on Plato’s use of ‘‘hypothetical method.’’ The 
interpretation is corroborated by well chosen passages, which the 
author has translated with skill. The book is especially helpful in 
the discussion of Plato’s problem of connecting mathematics with 
dialectic, or, to the four divisions of the Line, is only to add to the 
perplexities that occur in the latter part of Book VII. It is not 
surprising that, to Professor Robinson, ‘‘the Line seems somewhat 
out of place’’ (p. 208). 

The charge of incoherence and inconsistency traces back to 
Plato’s ‘‘conception of the logic of elenchus.’’ There is an alleged 
confusion between the notion of contradicting one’s own former 
opinion and the notion of holding a self-contradictory opinion. It 
is difficult to believe that Plato should have committed such an 
elementary error, or that he should have wittingly ascribed it to 
the Socratic elenchus. I am not sure that I have correctly under- 
stood Professor Robinson’s line of criticism, which, however, runs 
through his interpretation of the dialectic. Perhaps I have been 
misled by his language. But he seems to be resting Plato’s theory 
of dialectic on the erroneous assumption that a plurality of proposi- 
tions is deducible from a single premise, their consistency or in- 
consistency being somehow determined by the content of the single 
premise. ‘‘Plato was consciously assuming, or making Socrates 
assume, first, that the consequences of a single thesis may con- 
tradict each other, second, that if they do so the thesis is thereby 
disproved, and third, that the consequences of a single thesis may 
contradict each other without the aid of an extra premise’’ (p. 32). 
My uncertainty about Professor Robinson’s meaning is whether the 
term, single thesis, denotes a set of propositions, in which event it 
seems likely that Plato made such an assumption; or whether the 
term denotes a single proposition, in which event it seems quite 
unlikely, because there is no evidence for such an assumption in 
the dialogues, and there is much evidence to the contrary (the 
ba THY GAAHAwY Tov elbGv cuuTroK}v Of Sophist 259e should be deci- 
sive). ‘‘To put it in modern terms, Plato makes Parmenides more 
precisely, ‘‘the question whether the study of those objects which 
mathematics now studies could be successfully conducted in the 
dialectical manner’’ (p. 209). Plato was well aware of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon his affirmative answer. That he could not over- 
come them by his own dialectic, while he would not evade them by 
giving a negative answer, is shown by the ambiguities in his use of 
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analogy and imagery—ambiguities at which he hinted but which 
he did not squarely face in his methodology. ‘‘There is an incon- 
sistency between Plato’s principles and his practice about images. 
According to what he says about them, he ought never to use them ; 
yet his works are full of them”’ (p. 233). 

There are a few points, perhaps of minor importance, on which 
Professor Robinson’s commentary is at least questionable. He is 
inclined to charge Plato too often with ‘‘incoherence’’ and ‘‘incon- 
sistency,’’ where the evidence may show no more than lack of 
clarity and precision (vide pp. 165, 170, 171, 175). Surely, it is 
not practice, but a theory of practice, that can be inconsistent with 
principles—and what, then, is Plato’s theory of his own practice 
in contradistinction to his principles? There is said to be an ‘‘in- 
coherence between Plato’s epistemology and his methodology’’ 
(p. 214). But I have the impression that this is for the most part 
a difficulty in terminology, fostered by the demands we make of 
Plato’s dialectic when we consider it in terms of some modern theory 
of knowledge. Another debatable point, on which the author 
dwells at some length, is that Plato’s argument concerning the 
Cave in Republic VII is not ‘‘parallel’’ to his argument concerning 
the Line in Republic VI. No commentator, so far as I know, and 
certainly not Adam or Hardie, here singled out for criticism, has 
ever maintained that ‘‘his [Plato’s] Line corresponds exactly to 
his Cave’’ (p. 192). But both passages obviously refer to the 
same general topic: the distinction between knowledge and opinion. 
To disjoin the reasoning in the two passages, and then to deny that 
the parable of the Cave is relevant [in the dialogue of that name] 
proceed as if the number of the postulates in the postulate-set for 
each deduction were one and only one. Here then is overwhelming 
evidence that Plato thought of refutation as the deduction of con- 
tradictions from the refutand alone, without the aid of any other 
premises’’ (p. 34). If there is a ‘‘deduction of contradictions’’ 
from the successive hypotheses in the second part of the Parmenides 
(and I doubt that such a deduction was attempted), the several 
arguments do not proceed ‘‘ without the aid of any other premises,’’ 
but depend upon various propositions about rest and motion, same 
and different, about the distinctions between one and being, whole 
and parts,—propositions which are not deducible from ‘‘the re- 
futand alone.’’ That Plato did not explicitly state all of his 
premises does not mean that he ignored them. He may not have 
known anything about enthymemes as such, but he knew how to 
use them. 


D. S. M. 
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Spinoza. Y. Mmuner. U. S. 8S. R.: Gosizdat. 1940. 243 pp. 
2.75 rubles. 


This volume by a contemporary Russian writer is a study of 
Spinoza from the point of view of dialectical materialism. What 
the dialectical method means to Millner, as it applies to the given 
problem, is that the philosophy under consideration must be ap- 
proached not simply as a body of doctrine to be elucidated ana- 
lytically, but in terms of its functional connections with the 
surrounding social reality, and, above all, in terms of the historical 
direction in which the doctrine was moving, not merely the point 
at which it stood. 

So viewed, Spinoza’s thought is seen as a reflection of a sig- 
nificant conjunction of political, religious, and economic problems 
of the Holland and the Europe of his day, and as an advanced 
liberal response to them, not only in his explicit social theories, but 
in other parts of his philosophy as well. On the ontological level, 
the upshot of his work was to undermine supernaturalism by 
naturalizing the whole idea of God and by dignifying matter with 
a metaphysical status in no sense inferior to that of mind. To 
advance these views, which almost cost Spinoza his life, meant, in 
relation to the point of development reached in the seventeenth 
century, to ‘‘vystupat’’ (an untranslatable Russian expression 
which means something like ‘‘to play out. a certain réle’’) as a 
materialist and an atheist. However, the materialistic elements 
in Spinoza’s thought were non-dynamic, non-evolutionary, that is 
to say, in Millner’s terminology, non-dialectical or ‘‘metaphysical.’’ 
This underestimation of the qualitative richness, the infinite emer- 
gent potentialities of the process of change, in the author’s view, 
not only weakened Spinoza’s ontological outlook by encouraging 
too static a conception of the universe, but also tended to restrict 
the scope of his social thought—to discourage consideration of the 
idea of a transforming social evolution, and to neglect its decisive 
significance for the problems with which he dealt. 


JOHN MacPHeErRSON SOMERVILLE. 
HuNTER COLLEGE. 


Personal Freedom within the Third Antinomy. CHaR.LEs Davip 
Mattern. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1941. 
79 pp. 


This doctoral dissertation, rejecting Kant’s transcendentalism 
in ethics, argues that though the third antinomy can not be solved 
it need not be faced if we adopt a limiting conception of freedom 
as the progressively diminishing, but never in any finite time com- 
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pletely vanishing, area of the actual as yet unexplained by 
mechanical law. It goes on to consider the ontological detail of 
the region described by the third antinomy (i.e., of autonomies 
emergent in a phenomenal world under mechanical law), which 
includes mechanism, life, mind, and personality. The autonomy 
of purpose, life’s essence, is based on the region of indeterminate- 
ness provided by the limiting conception, which makes choice possi- 
ble. The autonomy of mind—that through which the concrete 
or material a priori is discerned—is guaranteed by the discon- 
tinuity between standard and immediate values. The autonomy 
of the person, Hartmann’s real carrier and actualizer of ideal 
values, can not be proved; but if it is genuine, then we are not only 
free to act but also free to choose. Our personal freedom would 
then be characterized by the elective will, and its activity would be 
transitive, operating upon the ideal and the actual as data. 

It is not at all made clear why the scientific conception of law, 
or the conception of ‘‘rational unity,’’ is to be identified with that 
of mechanism. Also the limiting conception of freedom is hardly 
satisfactory as a theoretical device, since on any compatible in- 
terpretation freedom must vanish in the end. The author recog- 
nizes this difficulty but provides no compelling answer. Moreover 
inference from limits of mechanical explanation due to ignorance 
to actual indeterminateness certainly calls for some supporting 
argument. The tendency upon occasion, as in the case of purpose, 
to interpret emergence in terms of the conception of an ever finitely 
present limit of explanation is not likely to be acceptable to 
emergentists who, in general, require qualitative novelty. It does 
not seem quite just to historical materialism to interpret it as 
mechanistic or to condemn it as ‘‘arrogant’’ and ‘‘reckless.’’ And 
again, it does not seem sufficient to point to the difficulties of 
hedonism and sensationalism, to quote from Hartmann, and to 
indicate the problem of terminating the regress of instrumental 
values in any particular value judgment, in order to establish 
apriorism in value and value judgment. Apart from such lapses 
the thesis is well constructed. 

A. H. 
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We print below a list of selected articles from the following 
publications : 

Harvarp Divinity ScHoot BuLLETIN. Volume XXXIX, Num- 
ber 14. Immortality: Alfred North Whitehead. Natural Reve- 
lation: Douglas Clyde Macintosh. 
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HarvarD THEOLOGICAL REview. Volume XXXV, Number 2. 
Two Questions Raised by William James’s Essay on ‘‘The Moral 
Equivalent of War’’: Julius Seelye Bixler. Philo on Free Will: 
Harry Austryn Wolfson. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL. Vol. XL, No. 3. The Moral Government 
of the World: Hilda D. Oakeley. How We Are Limited by Lan- 
guage in Philosophy and Theology: John Murphy. 

BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Volume XXXII, Part 4. 
A Scientific Approach to Musical Aesthetics: Carl E. Seashore. 
The Appreciation of Humour: An Experimental and Theoretical 
Study: H. J. Eyesenck. 

THovucHT. Volume XVII, Number 65. Saint Thomas More, 
Theologian : Gerald Kernan. 

We have received the following reprints: 

‘*The Place of Philosophy in the Changing Curriculum’”’ by 
Marten ten Hoor, from The Educational Forum, March, 1942, pp. 
247-255. 

‘Rhetoric in the Middle Ages’’ by Richard McKeon, from 
Speculum, Vol. XVII, No. 1, pp. 1-82. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


On account of the present lack of sufficient transportation facili- 
ties between the United States and the other American Republics 
the First Inter-American Congress of Philosophy, which was to have 
been held at Columbia University in December of this year, has 
been indefinitely postponed. 








